CHAPTER XI
THE WAR

A CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCH, like a diplomatist, does not appear very
prominently during war, because it is a technical matter. The experts,
to a large extent, take charge. This, in fact, took place during the last
war even where the monarch was not limited, as he was in England, by a strictly
constitutional system. The Kaiser William II., who, poor man, had talked so
grandiloquently about his sword and shining armour without in the least
realising what this involved, was pushed aside by the high military men in
the War. Billow, in his Memoirs, pictures the Kaiser in the War as a lonely
figure, left for hours in a fixed place behind the fighting line, helplessly waiting
to be told what was happening. King George could not incur this ignominy,
for he had never professed to be a " War Lord " although, having been a serving
sailor, he could talk with admirals and generals as man to man. His political
work, naturally, went on and had to be discharged, but there was only one
ministerial crisis during the War period, in 1916, when Mr Lloyd George dis-
placed Mr Asquith. Most of the King's time was spent in visits to the troops
in France or England, to the fleet; to hospitals and munition works; and in
receiving and entertaining important people who came to London from all
the allied countries and from neutral countries as well. The tactful reception
of neutrals was particularly useful to Great Britain in the circumstances of the
World War.

The first journey to the troops in France was made at the end of November
and the beginning of December 1914, when the. King stayed for a week at
Field-Marshal French's headquarters. The days were naturally crowded with
visiting' various units, conferences with generals, inspecting the military
lines, visiting wounded. The King also was present at some artillery attacks.
The Times has described this journey in words that readers will instinctively
recognise as, just:

From beginning to end the visit offered a happy illustration of His Majesty's
character, earnest in the performance of every duty, disliking unnecessary ceremony
and parade, self-denying, business-like, orderly, punctual, and at the same time full
of geniality and consideration. These latter qualities especially shone during the
King's constant visits to hospitals both abroad and at home.

Journeys to the fleet and to the military forces naturally took place fre-
quently.     On one occasion, 28th October 1915, when reviewing troops in
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